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COLOR BOOKS. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” By WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Illustrated by W. HEATH Rosinson. (Constable. 
12s. 6d. net.) 

“The Vicar of Wakefield.” By OLIVERGoLDsMITH.  IIlus- 
trated by E. J. SULLIVAN. (Constable. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘' Bast of the Sun: West of the Moon.” Old Tales from the 
Norse. Illustrated by KAY NEILSEN. (Hodder & Stoughton. 
15s. net.) 

‘*The Garden of Kama and Other Love Lyrics from India.” 
Arranged in Verse by LAURENCE Hops. Illustrated by Byam 
SHAw. (Heinemann. 15s. net.) 

“Drake's Drum, and Other Songs of the Sea.” By Henry 
NEWBOLT. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. (Hodder 
& Stoughton, 15s. net.) 

“Poppyland.” By H. De Vere STacpoo.e. Illustrated by 
LEIGHTON PEARCE, (Lane. 6s. net.) 


Here are six finely produced volumes, each insistent on its 
claim for priority of notice either on the score of its 
literary importance or the merit of its illustrations. They 
include two famous English classics ; two volumes of verse 
that have already secured their popularity ; a book of folk 
tales of the very best ; and a volume of very original stories 
for the young reader. Four of the collection are illustrated 
with almost equal excellence. The question is, where to 
begin. The conscientious reviewer, baffled in an attempt 
to decide which of these six most deserves the place of 
honor, has to fall back on an old principle of precedence. In 
a word, the classics must come first. 

The first of these is ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
with pictures by Mr. W. Heath Robinson. Here again the 
reviewer, with the title ‘‘ Color Books ’’ in his mind, is up 
against a small difficulty ; for the pictures that make this 
gift book satisfying are not the colored plates but the far 
more numerous black-and-white drawings. The former, 
indeed, are an embellishment, for Mr. Heath Robinson can 
conceive in color as well as in line, and one could not wish 
for more fragrant envisagements than what he gives us in 
several of these plates. The picture of Hermia and Helena, 
‘* emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet,’’ on the river 
bank, vividly suggests the kind of thing that Corot would 
have done had he ever turned his poetic brush to the 
illustration of Shakespeare. But as illustration of this 
volume, it is really the black-and-white work that counts. 
There is infinite variety in Mr. Heath Robinson’s art. Some 
of the pictures are merely sketches; others again are 
wrought with a fineness of detail that recalls Sir Noel Paton 
and the later pre-Raphaelites. Some of the most pleasing 
drawings are those in which he achieves the slightly 
granulated effect of an aquatint for his background; his 
less subtle effects however—those in which he goes boldly 
for strong contrast and luminosity by means of a jet black 
tree, or a strip of sea or sky that throws everything else into 
strong relief—will probably be more popular. The artist has 
studied to some purpose the esthetic possibilities of 
silhouette. 

Those who remember Mr. E. J. Sullivan’s illustrations 
to Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution’? may conceivably be 
disappointed by his “ Vicar of Wakefield.” Certainly, 
Goldsmith’s story is a more restricted field for an 
imaginative artist ; it offers no scope at all for the expression 
of terribilité; neither Parson Primrose nor any one of his 
circle is a dramatic figure in the same sense as Robespierre 
or Marie Antoinette. Yet Mr. Sullivan’s line drawings are 
really admirable comedy. As in ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ it is the black-and-white work that counts; and 
one is obliged to add, it counts more not only in virtue of its 
quantity but of its artistic quality. Mr. Sullivan paints as 








nicely as many other artists of good reputation ; harmonious 
coloring and faithful texture are both present. But he 
undoubtedly loses some of his vigor when he employs the 
color medium, without achieving any marked compensating 
quality. In the pen-and-ink work he does full justice to 
the light humor of his author; he revives the spirit of 
the times, the blend of sentiment and swagger, with the 
expressiveness of which he is master. 

The folk tales in ‘‘ East of the Sun: West of the Moon ’”’ 
are selected from the ‘‘ Norske Folkeeventyr’’ of 
Asbjérnsen and Mée, and their original appearance in 
English was made in Sir G. W. Dasent’s ‘‘ Popular Tales 
from the Norse.”” In Mr. Kay Neilsen they have found an 
illustrator of rare power. There is in his drawings, with 
their exquisite and predominant feeling for abstract decora- 
tion, a certain human tenderness which is in full harmony 
with the inmost character of these tales, however grotesque 
some of their external features may appear; while.in such 
drawings as that of the ‘“‘ North wind going over the sea” 
he gives us a lyrical vision of that physical strength which 
was the old Norseman’s delight and glory. But the artist’s 
individuality is not wholly of the North; we should hesitate 
to say even that it belonged to the North and West, since 
some of the drawings are distinctly Oriental in feeling. He 
has drawn the White Bear carrying the Lady, with a great 
blue mound of a mountain in the background, with a 
Japanese economy of means. Anodther picture, that of the 
Six Brothers riding out to woo, has the delightful gaiety 
of a Sienese painting; and as we know, Sienese art was 
strongly flavored by the East. There is no gulf between the 
color work and the black-and-white drawings. The same 
strong decorative instinct, the same appreciation of the 
value of sinuous lines, makes itself felt in both. Mr. 
Neilsen knew well what he had to illustrate. It was not 
the rough actualities of these stories, but the primitive 
poetry underlying them ; not their particular circumstances 
of place and time, but their universal significance for all 
times. He has performed his task very convincingly for 
those who can see beyond the laboriously narrative in art. 

Mr. Byam Shaw is another artist with a strong instinct 
for decoration. He is more robust, less subtle than Mr. 
Neilsen ; in “The Garden of Kama and other Love Lyrics 
from India,” he is even more than usually robust. Laurence 
Hope’s admirable rendering of these Indian songs, which 
we are glad to see reprinted yet again, has inclined Mr. 
Shaw to an orgy of vivid colors. Every variety of red, 
brilliant ultramarine, burnt siena— ; but we are not here to 
describe his palette. Let it suffice that the sentiment of 
the lyrics, the tenderness, the resignation, the murderous 
passion, the dreamy longings, is literally blazoned on the 
panes: the stained-glass simile offers itself more readily 
than any other. A curiously attractive little panel of two 
Indian lovers, not more than two and a-half inches deep, 
in illustration of the ‘‘ Deserted Gipsy’s Song,” looks just 
as if it had stepped down from the high casement of a 
Gothic cathedral. Below it, on the same plate, is the 
larger plate of the tragic gipsy herself, alone in her tragedy ; 
and the latter reminds us that Mr. Shaw, when he has a 
mind to be actualistic, injects plenty of human passion into 
his decorative schemes. The pages containing a group of 
related pictures are almost invariably successful. For he 

has a happy knack of pure ornament, and even so grim a 
theme as a python crushing its victim passes muster as an 
attractive tail-piece to the rather horrible picture of 
‘“‘ Afridi Love.’’ Our other book of poems is Mr. Henry 
Newbolt’s ‘‘Drake’s Drum,”’ for the illustration of 
which Mr. A. D. McCormick is responsible. Most of us 
know the stirring ballads, and their reappearance is timely. 
Mr. McCormick has pictured the subjects soberly, and 
perhaps a little more literally than the poems demanded ; 
but the drawings will, in popular estimation, be little the 
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worse for that. A Christmas feast, even of illustrated 
poetry, calls for at least one solid course. 

Poppyland, if we are to believe the verse printed as a 
foreword to Mr. De Vere Stacpoole’s volume, is where 
“the strangest, strangest tales are told.’’ In Mr. Stac- 
poole’s hands it becomes a very varied and delectable 
domain. The piéce de résistance is the story of Bellissima, 
the Naples foundling, who was afterwards discovered to be 
a countess. Bellissima was fat and rather plain; but she 
made up for this personal disadvantage by a natural gift 
for music, so that when father Lippi’s old mandoline came 
into her hands, she played herself into the good graces of a 
little prince. How, after being separated from the latter, 
she finally finds and marries him, is the burden of the tale. 
‘‘ The Mysterious Garden,’’ the story of a poor cripple who 
visits it, is one of the best of the shorter studies in the 
‘* Pierette ’’ series; but there are several others of equal 
tenderness, and one or two that are very good high spirits. 
Mr. Leighton Pearce’s pictures to ‘‘ Bellissima,”’ while not 
particularly striking, convey the warmth of the South ; but 
both in these and others the color has seemingly suffered 
unduly in reproduction. The picture of the mariner and the 
seal is almost muddy. The more coldly colored drawings 
come off much better ; the green dragon picture, for example, 
which faces p. 204, is quite a good example of the artist’s 
talent. 





SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 
“The Great Ball on which We Live.” By ©, R. Grsson. 
(Seeley. 3s. 6d.) 
“Our Good Slave, Electricity.” By C. R. Gipson. (Seeley. 
3s. 6d.) 
“ All About Electricity.” sy GorDON D. KNox. (Cassell. 
6s. ) 


“ Discoveries and Inventions of the Twentieth Century.” 
By Epwarp Cressy. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 


“Treasures of the Earth.” By CyriL HALL. (Blackie. 
3s. 6d. 

“The . By CLAUDE GRAHAME WHITE and HARRY 
HARPER. (Jack. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Mastery of the Air.” . By Witiiam J. CLAxTon. 
(Blackie. 2s. 6d.) 

“Phe Man-of-War.” By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, 
R.N. (Jack. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue art of explaining things clearly in a few simple words 
is tolerably rare, even when the things to be explained are 
simple. When they are as complicated as a gyroscopic 
compass, a 15-inch gun-mounting, the Diesel oil-engine, or 
the electrical theory of matter, the task of explaining them 
so that an ordinary common-or-garden schoolboy in his early 
‘teens might understand, calls for no uncommon powers of 
exposition. These are just the things that a normal boy is 
most eager to understand. Much of the wonder of every-day 
life to hin:—and at his age every-day life is all wonder— 
consists of aeroplanes and guns and machines. Some 
educationists have held that history should be taught back- 
wards. In other words, the present should be used to 
illuminate the past, and not vice versa. This process 
may much more justifiably be applied to science. It is far 
more sensible, for example, to tell a boy as much as you 
can about tramcars and telephones, which he sees any hour 
of the day, and work backwards to the theoretic explanations 
than to do as the old-fashioned scientific popularizers used to 
do—begin with elementary theory of electricity, and work 
forwards in the historical method from Benjamin Franklin 
to Kelvin, Westinghouse, and Cooper-Hewitt. Anyone in 
early middle age will remember what an unutterable bore 
Franklin was to him in his boyhood. Modern boys’ books 
are no longer constructed on that obsolete fashion. They 
cover the whole field of invention and applied science 
as it stands in the year 1914. Indeed, it is a point of 
honor with the writers of these books not to miss 
important discoveries announced in the last few months. 
One could pick out several instances of this meticulous 
up-to-dateness in the books at the head of this review. 
A grown-up would do well to dip into this boys’ litera- 
ture occasionally. He will be astonished to find how little he 
knows and how much he ought to know. A boy with a few 
well-selected science-books of this kind in his library will 
acquire exactly that kind of general knowledge, upon the 
need for which educationists now insist. 
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Among writers for boys on science, easily the most skilful 
is Mr. Charles Gibson. He writes so clearly, simply, and 
charmingly about the most difficult things that his books 
are quite as entertaining as any ordinary book of adventure. 
We could imagine him having a vogue among our young 
folk comparable in its way with that of Jules Verne or 
George Manville Fenn. At all events, if he has not such a 
vogue, it is not his fault nor that of the youngsters, but of 
parents who do not perhaps realize their duties. Mr. 
Gibson’s output this Christmas is a book on electricity—- 
“Our Good Slave, Electricity”—and one entitled ‘“ The 
Great Ball on which We Live” described in the sub-title 
as “an interestingly written description of our world, the 
mighty forces of Nature, and the wonderful animals which 
existed before man, all described in simple language.”’ These 
two books are addressed to rather young folk; say from ten 
to thirteen years of age, and form the first two volumes of 
a “Science for Children”’ series. We might particularly 
recommend “ Our Good Slave, Electricity ” as an exquisitely 
clear book for childish beginners on a subject where mystifi- 
cation has been too much practised. Mr. Gibson has 
a first-rate scientific mind and considerable scientific 


attainments. He is never guilty of an inexact phrase 
—certainly, never an obscure one—or of a_ mis- 


leading analogy. In striving to kindle the young intelli- 
gence there is a constant temptation to take, as it were, a 
short cut; to. twist reality just a little in order to give it a 
specious appearance of simplicity or to enable a misleading 
analogy to be used which would otherwise not go on all fours 
with the fact. The chief merit of a good teacher is in avoid- 
ing this temptation; the chief vice of a bad teacher in 
yielding to it. 

Mr. G. D. Knox, who addresses rather older boys in 
“All About Electricity,” covers a wide field and writes 
painstakingly and with an effort to be picturesque ; but there 
is too much of the method of the journalist—the very oppo- 
site of the teacher’s method—about his writing for it to be 
quite suitable for this purpose. 

It would be unfair to describe Mr. Cressy’s “ Discoveries 
and Inventions of the Twentieth Century ’’ as merely a book ° 
for boys. It is a book for boys, but it is more than that. 
It is an encyclopedia of the latest applications of scientific 
inventions. Mr. Cressy suggests, “ not without misgiving,”’ 
that it is a sort of sequel to Routledge’s “Discoveries and 
Inventions of the Nineteenth Century.’’ We may reassure 
him. Like Routledge’s work, it should become a classic. 
Perhaps the best way of indicating its nature and scope is 
to give a rough list of the things he describes—the Pelton 
Wheel, the water turbine, the “ white power” installations 
in Sweden, the harnessing of Niagara, the gassification of 
coal, suction gas producers, Mond plants, Professor W. A. 
Bone’s latest discovery of the porous slab gas-fire, petroleum 
wells and refining, liquid fuel, water-tube boilers, high-speed 
engines, steam turbines, the latest marine oil motors, high 
speed dynamos, the metal filament lamp, electrical driving 
in workshops, the modern steel furnace, the production of 
special tool-steels, microscopy in the steel foundry, the 
electric furnace, modern refrigerating plants, scientific agri- 
culture, tube railways, escalators or moving staircases, elec- 
tric traction, the motor car (with an account of last year’s 
International Road Congress), modern ship-building, the 
various new systems of ship construction (including the Scott- 
Russell and Monitor systems), stream line theories, the re- 
cording compass, submarine sound signals, the gearing of 
turbines, the latest types of aeroplane, military airships, 
wireless telegraphy, the radio-goniometer (angle-measurer), 
the super-Dreadnought, the submarine, the 13.5in. gun, the 
coincidence range-finder, the fire-control of a battleship, 
Krupp armour-plate, the Whitehead torpedo and its Ameri- 
can rival, the Bliss-Leavet, the gyro-compass in its very latest 
form, color photography, the cinematograph, the cinemato- 
microscope, radio-activity, and the electrical theory of 
matter, which is the very latest earth-dissolving theory of 
physics. There are 393 pages, and not a dull or uninforming 
one among them, and 281 plates which really illustrate and 
many of which have been far-sought. This book is a brilliant 
popular survey of the scientific world we live in which every- 
one ought to have who wishes to understand his newspaper, 
especially at a time when war is teaching us that we really 
ought to know something about these things. 

A somewhat similar book on a narrower subject is Mr. 
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Cyril Hall’s “ Treasures of the Earth.’’ Mr. Hall is a boy’s 
writer of high repute and whatever he does is eminently well 
done. He writes about every kind of mining, from oil to 
diamonds and the rare metals which end in “um,” and whose 
very names are strange to most of us. In between he squeezes 
a good deal of geology and other relevant science. For 
instance, apropos of salt he explains the alkali industry of 
Great Britain, and in writing about clay and the work of the 
potter he tells us how the great German potash monopoly 
came about. 

Every Christmas new books are published about the 
aeroplane. This year two excellent ones have been 
published : ‘‘ The Aeroplane,’’ by Mr. Grahame White and 
Mr. Harry Harper, and ‘‘ The Mastery of the Air,’’ by Mr. 
William J. Claxton. The first of these is a very graphic 
history of flying from Lilienthal to the latest ‘ flying 
omnibus.’’ The story of the great and patient quest of Otto 
and Gustav Lilienthal, and the splendid success of the 
brothers Wright (two American engineers who followed up 
Lilienthal’s work) has never been better told. Mr. Claxton 
has produced a different kind of book. He describes all 
the historic flights of the last few years, not merely of 
aeroplanes but of airships. He gives full descriptions of 
all the types of both airships and aeroplanes, with dia- 
grammatic illustrations, and generally has produced a very 
handy reference book of recent flying history. In an 
appendix he publishes Sir John French’s testimony to the 
superiority of the British flying corps in this war. 

Commander Hamilton Currey, R.N., is pretty well 
known as a naval historian. Like most sailors, he has a 
lively pen. The title of his book, ‘‘ The Man-of-War,”’ 
with a picture of a super-Dreadnought on the cover, is 
perhaps rather misleading. Only a few pages of the book 
are taken up with modern ships. What he writes about 
mostly is the man-o’-war of the past. His story is of the 
Algerian pirates and what splendid seamen they were, 
of the horrors of the French galleys, of the Tudor ships and 
men, of the defeat of the Armada, of the Spanish 
buccaneers, of Cochrane at the Basque Roads, and in more 
modern times of hunting slavers off the African coast. 
Commander Currey’s book has the pull of a good sea novel ; 
when one takes it up one has to finish it. It is one of a 
series, ‘‘ The Romance of Reality,’’ published by Messrs. 
Jack, and this book at least fills the bill. It shows, 
incidentally, what a wonderful tradition of seamanship and 
sea-lore lives in the British Navy. 





OUR LITTLE BROTHERS. 


‘‘Goncerning Animals and Other Matters.” 
AITKEN. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

“Plantation Stories.” By ANDREWS WILKINSON. (Duek- 
worth. 6s. net.) 

‘* Wonders of Plant Life.” Series by F. MARTIN DUNCAN and 
L. T. Duncan. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 1s. 
net per volume. ) 

“Three Little Gardeners.” By L. AGNES TALBOT. (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton. Is. net.) 


By E. H. 


Tnere is little doubt that as knowledge grows we are getting 
more and more to recognize the kinship of those lower 
organisms that St. Francis called, probably to the contempt 
of his generation, his “little brothers.” Naturalist after 
naturalist has returned to the tempting and almost inevit- 
able theme of universal psychology, each man and woman 
of them perhaps to be driven off as the years of respectability 
spproached by the bogey-word “anthropomorphism,” after 
each had left his little dent in the frowning masonry of 
scientific aloofness. The happy child, undisturbed by the 
doubts that assail grown-ups, assumes, without any reserve 
whatever, that Tibby and Rover are reasonable beings, in 
some ways wiser, in others more childlike than itself. Even 
the grasshopper or beetle on a leaf is addressed endearingly 
by name, with about as much hope of a reply as when Tommy 
Atkins speaks to his French comrade in English. True, the 
child’s sympathy goes even further, like that of Professor 
Bose. which gives feeling to minerals and other substances 
usually accounted inanimate. We still waive that question, 
but we are getting more and more scientifically disposed to 
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agree that the beetle and the grasshopper may be more than 
bundles of mechanical reflexes. 

“Did you see that rabbit, father?’’ said a little boy. 
“When he saw Fido, he said to himself, ‘ There’s that horrid 
little dog; I guess I'd better be getting home.’ If father 
is learned enough, ought he to reprove his son for such 
anthro-what’s-his-name, and tell him that all that had 
happened to the rabbit was that rays of light had struck its 
eye with Fido’s image and automatically released sundry 
muscles that were now conveying the animal by a return 
track to the hole it had come from under the impulse of its 
salivary glands? Perhaps so; but even a grown man of 
great scientific attainment when he sees a rabbit bolt from 
a dog forgets all this; the phenomenon is so bewilderingly 
like that of the Uhlan bolting from a regiment. So let us 
leave the boy alone. He will grow out of his error and break 
up rabbits with watches and other things like the rest of us 
And let us also give cur children their Christmas books with 
animals that talk to one another, and “cunning” plants 
that catch flies, and leave them to their enjoyment without 
casting doubt upon its wisdom. 

The first of these books, that “Concerning Animals,’ 
will very probably be read from cover to cover by the pro- 
spective donor. It is wonderfully interesting, not only in 
the pure tales that compose its latter half, but also in its 
humorous and trenchant articles on hands and feet, tails, 
beaks, and other members in which the animals and birds 
show such amazing variety. It is illustrated with the 
whimsicalities of Mr. J. A. Shepherd. Terribly humanized, 
of course, they are, with eyebrows put on where no eyebrows 
were, and rectrices made into coat-tails ; but, somehow, they 
point important biological queries, and make us wonder 
whether we have yet learnt all that there is to know about 
these strange creatures. Writer and artist are an apt pair. 
Mr. Aitken has a knack for the arresting phrase. Even when 
he says the usual thing he says it in words that make us 
consider it with a new attentiveness. Thus, while the bat 
both crawls and flies with its webbed fingers, the bird “ has 
unreservedly and irrevocably bartered one pair of its 
limbs for a flying machine.” 

We know the cold Darwinian method—a good deal less 
than Darwin’s own—of natural selection. It resembles the 
selection of small marbles from big ones by means of a sieve. 
Very many naturalists now are striving to lay more 
emphasis than Darwin did on the inherent power to vary. 
Mr. Aitken comes to their rescue and encouragement with 


such phrases as these: “ We all develop in the direction of 
our tendencies, and shall, I doubt not, be wise enough some 
day to give animals leave to do the same.’’ And (concerning 
the parrot’s dexterity with beak and claw) “it is a wonder, 
and stamps the parrot as a bird of talent.”” The shambling 
gait and general helplessness of the ant-eater having been 
described, this rocket illuminates him: “Jt found fat 


termites so satisfying that it left all other things and devoted 
its life to the exploiting of ant-hills, and now it has no 
rival at that business; but it is fit for nothing else.’’ Con- 
cerning another animal, perhaps not the very best for his 
purpose, Mr. Aitken says: “I guess that its murderous 
thoughts flow down its nerves to those keen claws.’’ The 
grand exception to the foolishness of the ungulates is the 
elephant, whose nose “becoming a hand has redeemed iis 
mind.” There is a “Just so”’ story of no mean authority 
in each of these sentences, which are garnered from quite 
a few pages. Poets will find equal nourishment in such happy 
similes as that of the flamingo sleeping on one leg, “ like a 
tulip on its stem.” 

From so rich an appetiser of the mind we come to the 
“ Plantation Stories ’’’ of Mr. Wilkinson. Many of these are 
told to the Birdland Boy in dialect, sometimes by Jason the 
negro, sometimes by a half-breed. They are bound to 
resemble the oft-told stories of Uncle Remus, which no one 
is prepared to say they can equal. The dialect of the half- 
breed is a little trying at first, but we shall soon get over 
that. Few of Jason’s stories are original in their subject, 
yet we think they will all be read with interest. None are 
tedious, and their number is large. A third ingredient adds 
to the variety, and makes the mixture quite a rich one. This 
is of white stories, giving the actual life-history of animals 
with dramatis persone whese adventures add to their interest 
without detracting from their scientific accuracy. The 
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method by which the rattle-snake lives, for example, is 
known to few young naturalists so correctly as it will be 
learnt from one of these stories. A consecutive narrative 
binds them all together, and furnishes an introduction to 
each. We believe that this is a small thing well appreciated 
by the young. 

The small “ Wonder’ volumes are likely to become 
favorite reading books in pleasant schools. As gift-books 
they might seem insignificant ; Lut, in fact, their stimulative 
value is beyond that of many other tomes of great size. 
They tell of how plants eat and sleep in order to grow, how 
they marry and have children, how they care for their off- 
spring, and send them out into the world, how they fight one 
another and their general enemies, and of many other things. 
Volume IY. deals with “ Plant Traps and Decoys.” Orchids, 
fungi, and mistletoe occupy a section called “ Some Curious 
Plants.” Illustrations of the orchids are particularly good, 
though the authors wisely refrain from allowing the eye to 
test the assertion that the flowers of our butterfly orchid 
“remind one of little white butterflies with fluttering wings ” 
We are surprised that nothing is said about the fertilization 
of these flowers, and very little in the section, “ Plants and 
Their Children.”’ Just a word, for example, about the 
protandry of the foxglove would have added to the wonder 
of that and all other flowers. On the whole, however, the 
limited space has been very well used, and the vein is 
bright and attractive. There are no notes of admiration ; 
the wonder of it all is to be the spontaneous discovery of the 
child. 

The author of “ Three Little Gardeners’ has evidently 
felt, as we have, the difficulty of fixing the importance of each 
gardening operation and getting it done in its right order, 
with a view to events not visible to the eye of the present. 
So here is a gardening book not merely composed of 
“Operations for the Month,” but narrating how three 
particular children went primrosing, sowed seeds, and reaped 
annual and perennial blossoms. They begin in January, at 
once running up against the important but unthought-of 
question of manure and the “ working of the soil.” Even 
that is a little in the future. The first day they can only 
look at their little plots. ‘‘ Mether, isn’t the ground 
pretty?” says little Ruth. ‘“ You never found that out till 
some of it was your own,” says mother, thus going to the 
root of the rural question for us all. Not a great deal about 
gardening will be learned from this book. A serious child 
would learn far more from the “ One-and-All” twopenny 
Annual. But this is for missionary enterprise, and will make 
little gardeners of those who at present only like a pretty 
little volume with lots of “talking” in it. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


“A Gentleman at Arms.” By Herpert StRANG. With 
Illustrations by Cyrus CuNEO and T. H. Rosrnson. (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

*‘Muckle John.” By FREDERICK WATSON. 
color by ALAN STEWART. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Shepherd of the Ocean.” By G. I. WHITHAM. Illustrated 
by NORMAN AULT. (Wells Gardner. 6s.) 

‘*Dragon Osmund.” By C. W. WuistLeR. (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

“The New Chums.” By Josern Bowrs. Illustrated in color 
by Cyrus Cunro. (Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. 5s.) 

“A Hero of Litge.” By Herbert Srranc. Illustrated by 
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THE average boy, like the Futurist, is suspicious of the word 
‘‘ history.’’ It reminds him of names, deeds, dates hard to 
remember, and in many cases, as it seems to him, not worth 
trying to remember. But he is tolerant, as a rule, of the 
historical story, provided it is sufficiently exciting, and the 
“‘ history ’’ is not too obtrusive. So every autumn brings its 
crop of boys’ stories with a historical basis. For ourselves, 
we prefer this sort, partly because not a few of the writers 





of historical tales are practised hands who know how to 
blend historical fact with fiction, and partly because it is 
always a relief to dwell for a while in a more romantic 
atmosphere than that of our daily life. Of course, the 
atmosphere is not really more romantic, as everybody knows ; 
but in the hands of an author who has learnt his business, 
it can be made to appear so. 

With these views, we find Mr. Herbert Strang’s “A 
Gentleman at Arms” a very satisfying book. When 
Christopher Rudd, whose career is related therein, was 
adventuring across the narrow seas, we hated the Spaniards 
as cordially as we now hate the Prussians ; for Christopher 
belonged to the days of Drake and Frobisher. He hada 
proper pride not only in his country but in himself, and 
much of the latter breaks entertainingly through the crust 
of the narrative. His first adventure arose out of his 
captivity in Spain. He tells how, having effected his escape, 
he crossed to the island of Tortuga, and there was attracted 
by the movements of a mysterious figure in red. Investiga- 
tion led to the discovery of a Spanish galleon, sunk in the 
bowels of the earth as the result of an earthquake that 
had flung up the bottom of the sea. The figure in red 
proves to be the less than half-witted captain of this ship, 
which, before the catastrophe, he had captured, together with 
much treasure, from its Spanish owner. He and Christopher 
make friends, and when British shipmates arrive, the galleon 
is released from her prison, and after sundry encounters with 
Spaniards is brought safely to an English port. Christopher 
next discovers himself in France, foiling a plot to kill or 
kidnap King Henry of Navarre—quite a feckless monarch 
by this account. Later, our hero is in Bargen, besieged by the 
Spaniards, and here he unmasks another villainous traitor. 
Next, private business in connection with the disappearance 
of a former comrade, supposed to be chained to a Spanish - 
galley, takes Rudd to the enemy country itself, where he 
makes fine play with an obese Don, and, of course, emerges 
with his mission triumphantly accomplished. His last 
adventure is in rebellious Ireland, where he is taken captive ; 
not, however, by his enemies, but by the eyes and voice of 
a fair lady. Fortunately he is by now content to settle 
down, and so is she; so we leave them beginning the real 
adventure of their lives. 

Just as there is an appealing flavor in Mr. Strang’s 
story, so the author of “ Muckle John” combines action 
and atmosphere in his tale of the ’forty-five. Rob Fraser 
happens on ‘‘ Muckle John ’’ a year or two before Culloden ; 
after that, he is Muckle John’s “lad” till the end of the 
story. Muckle John is a sentimental adventurer of the 
Stevensonian sort; huge and strong, with wits in propor- 
tion to his stature and strength, to make him the more 
fascinating if a little less probable. An Inverness school- 
master, in the pay of the Hanoverian Government, is a 
sinister villain; we meet Prince Charlie, ‘‘ Butcher ”’ 
Cumberland, scheming Lord Lovat, at the twists and turns 
of the narrative. But we know soon that if anything 
specially startling has happened, the author of it will prove 
to be ‘‘ Muckle John,’’ who has made a trade of getting 
into tight corners and getting out of them. In addition to 
his cunning and his physical prowess, he has the fascination 
of the mysterious. He enters the story from nowhere, and 
seemingly with no definite object; he leaves it on the last 
page, playing the whistle that had made Highland caterans 
dance, stealing away through the darkness to an unknown 
destination. 

‘The Shepherd of the Ocean ”’ is the title of the first 
story in Mr. Whitham’s volume, and its main theme is the 
last stage of the career of Sir Walter Raleigh. The tale 
is well told, but the note is a little even and monotonous. 
“ Bertrand, ‘Le Diamant Brut’” comes next, and is, we 
think, the best of the five stories. The Sieur du Guesclin’s 
son was an unhandsome youth, with the fury for doing in 
his blood ; he must needs go fighting and foraying. As the 
low-born village boys were the only material ready t> his 
hand, his father and mother did not appreciate this 
premature knight-errantry ; indeed, he was thoroughly un- 
popular. But the time came when he could prove himself 
in the tourney lists the real fighting man he was, and after 
that the path to glory was easy. ‘‘ Wise in council, strong 
in war, generous, merciful to the poor, he carried always 
the love and obedience of his followers, great and least.’’ 
The story is a graceful salute to medieval chivalry. “ Pride 
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of the West’ is of Roundhead and Cavalier, with Sir John 
Granville as its Royalist hero, and a thoughtful character 
study of General Monk as the historical feature; Sir 
Philip Sidney is the feature of ‘‘ The Glory of his Day ”’ ; 
while Richard Plantagenet, whose badge was the golden 
flower, looms large in ‘‘ The Way to Jerusalem.’’ This is 
rather a book for the older boys; the younger ones, except 
those who are embryo poets, might miss the delicacy of 
its treatment, and perhaps resent a little the intrusion 
of so many well-known historical characters. Boys 
who like the style of this will also like Mr. Whistler’s 
“Dragon Osmund,’’ a tale of Athelstan’s time. It 
concerns the doings of a young thane who accompanied 
the unfortunate Atheling, Edwin, when the latter was 
obliged to leave the protection of his brother, the 
King; and the manner of the telling is carefully 
studied so as to render, as far as possible in the phrasing, 
the atmosphere of the age. It is no small triumph for the 
book that it attains this end with little loss to the human 
interest and movement of the story. To the younger class 
of readers we can commend our fourth book, ‘‘ The New 
Chums,’’ which is historical only in so far as it deals with 
a period when the lure of gold-for-the-digging was beginning 
to attract settlers to Australia. Alan and Lionel, the “new 
chums,’’ are shipwrecked on the East coast, and fall into 
the hands of a tribe of savages, with whom they are soon 
on the best of terms. There is plenty of excitement in the 
life they lead; when they are not hunting something or 
being hunted, or learning things about the Australian bush, 
they are playing tricks on their friends, the gentle savages. 
In the end they strike guld ; and one feels, indeed, that their 
activities have earned it. 

The next two volumes on the list are topical; Mr. 
Stranc’s very topical indeed. The mise-en-scéne of “ A Hero 
of Liége ’ is Belgium during the first disastrous weeks of the 
present war. One marvels at the smartness with which the book 
has been written and got out; and those boys who have 
yawned over the baldness of what has emanated from the Press 
Bureau, or who have missed the despatches from ‘“‘ Eye- 
Witness,’’ will get a good idea from the narrative of the 
sort of thing that happened. Kénneth Amory is in Cologne 
when the war breaks out, and gets arrested as a spy. He 
contrives to escape, and steals a Taube, with the aid of a 
brother in adversity, and flies across the frontier. Then 
comes the whole hateful business of fire and slaughter, in 
the course of which Kenneth and his companions play 
principal parts. 

Mr. Westerman’s ‘‘ The Sea-Girt Fortress ’’ also con- 
cerns an Anglo-German war, but it is not the one that is 
being waged; it is an imaginary war, with America, not 
France or Russia, as our ally; and the war does not begin 
till the book is nearly finished, and ends after a brief sea- 
campaign with Germany’s discomfiture. The bulk of the 
narrative deals with the Englishman, Hamerton, and the 
American, Detroit, who, while yachting in the North Sea, 
drift on to Heligoland in a fog, and are arrested as spies. 
They escape from prison, and, after due tribulation, from the 
island ; Hamerton, who is a Sub-Lieutenant in the British 
Navy, having his next sight of the fortress when it falls 
to the allied fleet’s guns. Mr. Westerman is no Jingo—or 
was not when he wrote his book, which is temperate to foe 
as well as friend ; he is instructive too. His book will be 
read with pleasure by many a thoughtful boy, particularly 
when the present blood mist has passed away. 

Mr. Westerman has also written an excellent book 
about ‘‘ The Sea Scouts of the ‘ Petrel.’’’ These sea scouts 
are of Gosport, and the ‘‘ Petrel ” is a yacht discarded by 
its former owner, and generously presented by him to the 
boys in return for a small service performed by one of their 
number. The author’s ‘‘ The Scouts of Sear Island,”’ 
published last year, established his reputation as a writer 
on scouting matters, and his narrative of the voyage of the 
boys, under Scout-Master Carter, in the ‘ Petrel,’’ from 
Falmouth to Southampton, is not only an exciting scout 
story, but reveals also an intimate knowledge of yachts 
and yachting. However, for sheer ‘ thrill,’”’ the best of all 
the books in our batch is Mr. Harry Collingwood’s ‘“‘ A 
Chinese Command,’”’ wherein the two British heroes, 
Frobisher and Drake, very easily outdistance their historical 
namesakes in their achievements and sufferings. Frobisher 


| 
| gets dismissed the Navy for losing his ship in a collision ; 








stumbles across Drake, who is undertaking a gun-running 
expedition on behalf of Korean rebels; gets caught by the 
Korean authorities, and spends some very unenjoyable days 
in a torture chamber full of horrible instruments ; is released 
by a Chinese dignitary, and assumes a command in the 
Chinese Navy ; is captured by pirates ; escapes, with Drake’s 
assistance, over a path strewn with cut glass, which his 
tormentors had prepared for him after first stealing his 
boots !—falls into the hands of other savages, fights against 
the Japanese, and finally comes home to be reinstated in 
the British Navy. And all that for five shillings! ‘‘ Gun- 
boat and Gun-Runner” deals with the doings of a small 
gunboat and any number of gun-running dhows in the 
Persian Gulf. Paul Martin, bored to death with service 
with the Channel Fleet, is appointed to command the 
“ Bunder Abbas ”’ in the Gulf, and a very exciting time he 
and his comrades have of it. More than a touch of creepiness 
is infused into the story by the snake of the ‘‘ Twin Death,” 
which for long encircles the unlucky Mr. Scarlett’s arm. 
There is a fine fight, too, at the finish, when the party are 
attacked on shore by Afghans. 
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‘The Girls of St. Cyprian’s.” By ANGELA BRAZIL. (Blaekie. 
3s. 6d. 

“The cone of Joy.” By L. T. MEADE. (Chambers. 5s.) 

‘‘Emancipation.” By DororHy A BECKETT TERRELL. 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

“A Mysterious Inheritance.” By Bessik MARCHANT. 
(Blackie. 3s. 6d.) 

‘Modern Daughters.” Sy Maria Srevart. (Partridge. 
3s. 6d.) 


THoucH we are beginning proudly to regard ourself as an 
expert in girls’ books—so many have we read and reviewed 
within the last two years—there yet remains in us a bitter 
consciousness, which dates from very much further back. 
We never were at boarding-school—that is it. And so, ‘‘ The 
Girls of St. Cyprian’s” attracted us at once, for it tells 
about a day-school—about several, indeed, but one in 
particular—and we had come sadly and humbly to believe 
that day-schools were outside the pale, so to speak—that 
they could not decently be written about. Thus we began it 
eagerly, with due appraisal first of wrapper, cover-design, 
and pictures—the wrapper coming in an easy winner—and 
forthwith got interested, for not only was St. Cyprian’s 
a day-school, but a special distinction was its music. On 
music, too, we had been taught to concentrate, though not 
at school; and so St. Cyprian’s filled us with retrospective 
envy. German professors of the first rank taught there: 
Herrs Hoffmann and Hiller and Weissmann (we must 
forget ‘‘ the enemy ’’ for a while); and there were talents 
in all their classes. But in Herr Hoffmann’s there was a 
genius, Mildred Lancaster, and she possessed,. besides her 
genius, a Stradivarius fiddle. We say fiddle advisedly, for 
Miss Brazil made a very curious blunder when, on page 150, 
she wrote: ‘‘ To hear her beautiful and priceless Stradivarius 
called a ‘ fiddle ’ was a shock to Mildred’s nerves.’’ That 
shock it was as well that Mildred should get over in good 
time, for she would certainly have encountered it when she 
became a professional player—‘‘ violin ’’ being a word con- 
temned of serious musicians, a best-frock-and-manners word, 
as it were, meaning a certain frigidity and stiffness; while 
‘* fiddle ’’ expresses all the love and confidence implied in 
that caressing gesture which they have as they tuck the little 
brown thing under their chins. Miss Brazil makes no 
pretence at plot, or even at story; she just ‘‘ tells’ about 
St. Cyprian’s and its girls—and very pleasantly she does 
it, if with a certain lack of power to delineate variety in 
character. Her girls are more described than created; 
they are all like one another, though wide divergencies in 
disposition are spoken of by the author. Mildred is a little 
overwhelming in her precocious genius; her first serious 
composition, written at eighteen, “took the breath away by 
the fire of its passion and the daring of its originality.’’ 
First compositions often do that in fiction ; in rea] life—well, 
real life is a erabbed sort of affair, after all. 
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F’cap 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry.) 


Longfellow’s Complete Poetical 


Works. Crown Svo. [Illustrated with eight Pictures 
in Colour, and four of Longfellow’s Heroines in Photogravure, 
from Drawings by Harold Copping, also with a Photogravure 


—— of the Author. Cloth, gilt side and back, gilt top, 
5s. net, and in various leather bindings Uniform with 


SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS AND TENNYSON’S POEMS 


Oxford Garlands. 


Poems on various subjects, 


grouped and briefly annotated, by R. M. LEONARD. In uniform 
volumes, each containing 128 pages. Price, bound in decorated 
cloth, 7d. net, and in superior bindings 


FOLUMES NOW READ} 
PATRIOTIC POEMS—RELIGIOUS POEMS--POEMS ON SPORT-— 
SONNETS-—-LOVE POBMS—POEMS ON CHILDREN-—POEMS ON 
THE ARTS—POEMS ON LIPFE—POEMS ON !IRAVEL—ECHOES 
FROM THE CLASSICS. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


PRINCESS MARY’S CIFT BOOK. 


Stories and Poems by the most famous Authors. Paintings and 
Drawings by the most famous Artists. Bound in Oxford superio: 
leather bindings, from 5s. net 


KING ALBERT’S BOOK. 


Containing a Portrait of King Albert. Edited 
Contributors Princes, Statesmen, Diplomatists, Ecclesiastics, 
Scholars and Scientists, Soldiers, Sailors, Artists and Composers, 
&c., from nearly all the great countries ‘of the world Demy 4to 
180 pages. Cloth boards, 3s. net. Quarter Niger Morocco, boards, 
art linen sides, 6s. net 


by Hall Caine 








COMPLETE CATALOGU gE (176 PAGE 8) ON APPLICATION 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, 





Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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For Mrs. L. T. Meade’s girls’ stories we have never 
been able greatly to care. Her method is a singular mixture 
of melodrama and insipidity ; school-secrets are treated with 
the solemnity of State ones, little girls speak the language 
of momentous public men—a Prime Minister could not more 
grandiloquently throw off resounding platitudes. This may 
be true to life, for our old bitterness here attacks us again: 
Mrs. Meade writes of a boarding-school, and a French one 
at that, with a Comtesse at its head. But we do most 
utterly refuse to believe in a head-mistress, even if she be 
called Mme. la Comtesse de Trés, who kisses the hand of 
a new pupil, after telling her that she has “‘ beauty, dignity, 
and genius ”’"—and this at the first interview. Nor do we 
find it easy to imagine that a lot of school-girls would, or 
could, or should present even a Comtesse de Trés with a 
tiara “composed almost entirely of diamonds of the very 
first water.’’ On accepting this, the Comtesse “ asks one 
gift” from the two favorite English girls. “It is,” said 
Madame, gently and firmly, ‘‘ that you both kiss me, and 
allow me to kiss you in return.’”’ ‘‘ Was there ever surely 
a moment like the present?”’ asks the author; and 
we must resolutely answer that we are quite certain 
there never was. 





With instant recognition and sincere pleasure we 
greeted Miss Terrell’s ‘‘ Emancipation ’’ (a poor title); for 
we remember warmly her ‘ Sister-in-Chief ’’ of 1912. We 
fell in leve with Betty then; this book is all about her, 
and we are more in love than ever with her now. Here 
are freshness and vitality, and knack in delineation, and 
charming humor, and deep tenderness. Nor is a certain 
boldness lacking, for to make one’s heroine find a distressed 
Duke on a doorstep demands pluck. Betty does that, and 
marries the Duke in the end, after a period of uncertainty 
as to whether she loves Binkie (his pet name) quite as well 
as she loves “all the world.’’ Perhaps Binkie plays a little 
too persistently the trump-card of illness—the book begins 
and ends with Binkie ill; but he has done and said so 
much that is delightful in between that we are not riveted 
in fancy to his bed-side, and, moreover, the second illness 
was all Betty’s fault. Two things we must carp at: (1) We 
do not think the Duchess would have sent that telegram at 
the end ; (2) Matthew Arnold’s “ Requiescat ” does not begin 
with a false quantity. It is ‘‘ Strew on her roses, roses ”’ 
—not ‘ over.”’ The illustrations are good, particularly 
that which re-appears on the wrapper; and the format is 
entirely attractive. 

Miss Bessie Marchant’s book is the best thing we have 
read from her pen. The Amoyne girls are delightfully alive ; 
their work, their play, and their adventures all are 
interesting—their adventures, indeed, are thrilling, and yet 
are so ingeniously devised and so cleverly worked into the 
thread of the story that they never seem improbable. The 
excitement is perpetual, but daily life and hard work are 
made no less absorbing; the girls do fresh and valuable 
things upon their British Columbian farm, which they buy 
when, for a time, it seems that their “ mysterious inheri- 
tance’’ ‘is not really theirs. It is theirs; the ‘‘ missing 
heir ” was dead ; but even a Missing Heir cannot make this 
entertaining story commonplace. Marion, the second sister, 
is particularly good ; but all the characters have reality and 
interest. The illustrations by Cyrus Cuneo are by far the 
best in this batch of Christmas books 

Of ‘‘ Modern Daughters’ our chief impression is un- 
pleasantness. This strikes us as the worst type of “ girls’ 
book ’”’ that we have ever read. It is more like a very 
feeble and—we must say it—vulgar novel. Two match- 
making mothers, a batch of intriguing, flimsy girls, several 
colorless men—and nothing, nothing, from beginning to 
end but flirtation and love-making, without any of the art 
which makes either amusing to read of. The book is written 
with a nerveless dullness which never varies, but plods 
along complacently in this way :— 

** Mildred, though, had, of course, told her mother of 
the conversation she had had with Lady Jane about Mr. 
Forster, and Mrs. Hawtrey thought it quite a natural and 
likely thing that he should want to marry Mildred, and was 
quite ready to believe him violently in love with her, but 
Mildred, she was at present aware, had no thought of 
Forster.” 


Two hundred and eighty-five pages of that made us unhappy. 





HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. 


“A Pageant of English Literature.” By EpDwArp PARROTT. 
(Nelson. 6s. net.) 

“The Duke of Wellington.” By J. Warrer Bucnan. 
(Nelson. 3s. 6d.) 

“A Life of Nelson.” By Joun Lana. (Jack. 3s. 6d.) 

‘The Man in the Red Shirt.” By FLorence Bone. (Headley. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

“‘ Alexander the Great.” By ApA RusseLi. (Harrap. Is. 6d. 
net.) 

“Mohammed.” By Epirn HoLLAND. (Harrap. 1s, 6d. net.) 

‘‘A Hero of the Afghan Frontier: Dr. Pennell’s Life for 
Boys.” By ALice M. PENNELL. (Seeley. 2s. 6d.) 

‘‘The War of 1914.” By EvizaseTu O’NeiL. (Jack. Is. 6d. 
net. 

“Told 5 Gallant Deeds.” By Mrs. BeLtoc LownDEs. 
(Nisbet. 5s. net.) 


WE have it from Boswell that Johnson thought so little of 
history and historians that on one occasion he compared 
historical reflections with the thoughts of a cat when she 
catches a mouse for her kitten. It need hardly be added 
that what Johnson condemned was the old-fashioned method 
of approaching history as a mere chronicle of names and 
events, interspersed with the moral reflections which these 
events were supposed to illustrate. We have undoubtedly 
changed all that, and, to-day, history, as written for the 
young, gives proper attention to what a recent report by a 
Government Inspector of Schools describes as “that taste 
for the heroic, the stirring, and the picturesque in the 
history of his own nation which exists in the normal child.” 
The books at the head of this review are intended for persons 
somewhat more advanced in years than the normal child, 
but they are typical of the change which we have noted. 
Dr. Parrott’s “ Pageant of English Literature,” for example, 
is the antithesis of the manuals of English literature which 
some of us have forgotten without regret. He tells us that 
his aim in writing it was ‘‘to compose a series of pen-pictures 
revealing the great masters of our literature as living, 
breathing human beings arrayed in the appropriate trappings 
of their time and circumstance.’’ We are not convinced that 
this required a preliminary excursus, running to five 
chapters, and treating of the cave man, the beginnings of the 
alphabet, the Greek Muses, and the Augustan Age. With 
chapter six, however, we reach “ Beowulf’’ and thence- 
forward we have no complaint against Dr. Parrott. His 
‘* Pageant ’’’ is a sound and attractive introduction to the 
study of the great men whose writings have shaped our 
civilization. Avoiding what he calls “the pemmican of the 
text-book,” he has handled his subject: without formality 
and with real enthusiasm. To write a history of English 
literature which a boy or girl is likely to read for human 
pleasure is something of an achievement, and we have little 
doubt that most of Dr. Parrott’s readers will “turn from his 
pages to those of the masters, not merely whetted by 
curiosity, but with a clue to interpretation.” 

Present events as well as the fact that we are within a 
couple of weeks of the centenary year of Waterloo have given 
a heightened interest to Wellington’s campaigns, and Mr. 
Buchan’s book is in every way an admirable account of 
Wellington’s career as a soldier. Its author is careful to 
explain that while the conditions of warfare have changed, 
its essential principles remain the same, and he exhibits the 
military genius, the untiring labor, and the calculated daring 
that made Wellington so uniformly successful in his cam- 
paigns. And as one reads, one understands how it was that 
a man so reticent and impassive, swift to blame and slow to 
praise, with his iron discipline and his strange aloofness from 
human sympathies, haughty, domineering, and callous, could 
yet have inspired so great an enthusiasm. Mr. Buchan’s 
fresh study of Wellington confirms Lord Roberts’s judgment : 
“The more we go into his actions and his writings in detail, 
the more do we respect and admire him as a general, and 
the less do we like him as a man.” 

Nelson’s open nature and kindly disposition are in 
marked contrast with Wellington’s character, and Mr. Lang 
does full justice to the human side of his more loveable 
hero. The lash and the firing-party were Wellington’s 
remedies for offenders against discipline, while when Nelson 
was in command the ‘“ cat’’ was almost unknown and 
unneeded. Yet Southey has been able to say that in ten 
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Books are Always Welcome 


ESPECIALLY AT CHRISTMAS 


Ask your Bookseller for Mr. Heinemann’s Xmas List 








For Lovers 
pM ME hd sk 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA 


By LAURENCE HOPE, Illustrated in Colour and Decorated by 
BYAM SHAW. 15s. net 


For Garden Lovers 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. Illustrated in Colour 
and Black and White by CHARLES ROBINSON. 6s. net 


For Dog Lovers 

MEMORIES _ss, souN GALSWorRTHY. 
Plates in Colour and Black and White by MAUD EARL. 5s. net 

The Land of the Future 

THROUGH SIBERIA », pr. Nansen. 
Illustrated from Photographs, and with Maps. 15s. net 

The Most Wonderful Beast 


ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE, Author of “ Camera Adven 


tures in African Wilds.” Illustrated from the Author's Photographs. 6s. net 


The Treaty of Ghent 1814 


A GREAT PEACEMAKER 


(1813-1827). The Diary of James Gallatin, Secretary to Albert 
Gallatin. With Contemporary Portraits. 10s, net 


The World’s Driving Force 


THE CONQUEST OF OIL 


{CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE] By FREDERICK A. TAL- 
BOT. 100 Pagesof Illustrations. 6s. net 


“* John Masefield at his best ’’ 


PHILIP THE KING: ass otter Pooms 


With Portrait by W. STRANG, A.R.P. 3s. 6d. net 























‘“‘4 Masterpiece of Description ’’ 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS 


By E. A. POWELL (War Correspondent). Illustrated from mag- 
nificent Photographs by DONALD THOMPSON. 3s. 6d. net 


GIFT BOOKS FOR OLD & YOUNG 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colour 











By Arthur Rackham 

MIDSUMMER’ NIGHT'S ; RIP VAN WINKLE By 
DREAM. By William Shake- Wastington Irving 15s. net 
speare l5s.net | ARTHUR RACKHAM'S 


LEGENDS BOOK OF PICTURES 
am oy 15s. net Introduction by Sir A. T. Quiller- 


Couch 15s. net 
‘ A New 
ria, “Wedex ts G. | MOTHER GOOSE  6s.net 
Chesterton 6s. net The Old Nursery Rhymes 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WO ERLAND 6s. net 


By Charles Robinson 


THE SECRET GARDEN | THE FOUR GARDENS 
By Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 6s. By “ Handasyde” 6s. net 


By J. A. Shepherd 
CHANTICLEER Adapted as a story from Rostand’s Play. 6s. net 


BLOSSOMS FROMA JAPANESE GARDEN 


Japanese Child Verses. By MARY FENOLLOSA. 5s. net 


6/- each The Novels to Read  ¢/- each 


What a Woman Wants | The nena Field 
Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY ORGE MOORE 


Yes MARY AGNES | A duasian see Comedy 
HAMILTON DUNCAN SWANN 
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Memories of 


Forty 


Years 


By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL. Eight Photogravures. 


lés. net. 


. . The Princess Catherine Radziwill has given us a 
volume of reminiscences full of wit, observation, and quick 
judgment, full also of an underlying kindliness and good 


nature.”—Daily Telegraph. 


What of To-day 


By FATHER BERNARD VAUGHAN, 8.J. 7s. ay net 
‘An eloquent appeal to conscience, moral and spiritual, and 
ought not to be ignored.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Life of 
Lord Roberts 


K.G., V.C. 


By SIR GEORGE FORREST, C 


.LE., as recorded till the day of 


his death. Eight Photogravures 16s net 


“This will probably remain the ‘Life of Bobs’ for many 
years to come and possibly for all time.”—The Globe. 
Art } 


Great Pictures 
by Great Painters 


Vol. I. Fifty Pictures by the 
world’s leading painters, 


beautifully reproduced by the 
three-colour process on 
canvas-surface paper. With 


Descriptive Notes. 12s. net. 


Brush and Pencil 
Notes in Landscape 


A series of 30 Reproductions 
in Colour and 24 in Pencil of 
Sketches of the late Sir Alfred 
East. With Introduction by 
EDWIN Bate, R.I. Demy 4to., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Astronomy 
The Story of 


the Heavens 

By Sir Rosert S. Bat, F.R.S., 
LL.D., &c. With 24 Colour 
Plates and numerous illustra- 
tions. Cloth gilt. 10s. 6d. 


Juvenile 


Casseli’s Annual 
for Boys and Girls 


(Sixth Year of Issue.) Con- 
taining 200 Colour Pictures 
and a Painting Competition. 
Picture boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth 
gilt, 5s 


*,* . , 

British Girl’s Annual 
(Fifth Year of Issue.) Con- 
tains stories and articles by 
the most popular girls’ 


writers. With 7 Colour Pic- | 


tures and many in Black-and- 
White. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


Emancipation 


A Story of a Girl who Wanted 


a Career. By Dorotny A | 


Beckett TERRELL. With 4 Colour 


Plates by HAROLD CoppIna. | 


Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Heart o’ the West 


By Oar Baker. A _ Story 
of a Girl’s Adventures among 
Redskins. With a Colour 
Frontispiece and 3 Black-and- 
White Illustrations by GsorcEe 
Soper. 2s. 6d 


Nature Study 


The Charm of 
the Hills 


By Seton GORDON, F.Z.S. New 
Edition, with 64 Illustrations, 
p! hotographed direct from 
Nature. 10s. 6d. net. 


Gardening 


The Rose Book 


Ry H. H. THomas and WALTER 
FaSLea. With 8 Lumiére phot« )- 
graphs and 64 Half-tone illus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 6s. net 





Reference 


Cassell’s Book 


of Quotations 


Proverbs and Household Words 
By W. GuRNEY BENHAM. Con- 
taining over 32,000 References, 
collected from 1,300 Authors. 
With full Verbal Index. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net; Half-leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Volumes. 


| British Boy’s Annual 


(Fifth Year of Issue.) Con- 
tains school and adventure 
| stories by well-known writers 
| With 7 Colour Pictures and 
| many in Black-and-White 
| Cloth gilt, 5s. 


‘All About Electricity 


By Gorpon D. Knox. Author 
of “All About Engineering.” 
| With a Colour Frontispiece 
and numerous Photographs. 
Cloth gilt, 6s. 


Every Boy’s Book 
of Heroes 


By Eric Woop. Real stories 
of deeds of heroism of all 
kinds in all parts of the 
world. With 4 Colour and 12 
Black-and-White Illustrations 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Wolf-on-the-Trail 


By S. Watkgy. A Story of the 
Fight for the Possession of 
Canada. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 
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days’ time Nelson would have restored the most mutinous 
ship in the navy to order. In recounting the famous sea- 
fights that broke the sea-power of France, and that did 
so much to crush Napoleon, Mr. Lang is on very familiar 
ground, but he is thoroughly alive to its dramatic value, 
and the boy or girl who reads the volume will lay it down 
with a fair notion of the European history of the period, 
as well as with .a knowledge of 
accomplished for his country. 

Miss Bone’s biography of Garibaldi has the merit of 
furnishing a clear and careful account of a great historical 
figure who is not as familiar to young people in this country 
as he deserves. Garibaldi’s early adventures in South 
America, his operations against Austria, his organization of 
the Thousand, the expedition to Sicily, and all the events 
that culminated in a united Italy, are told in vigorous 
style. Miss Bone touches but lightly on the later phases of 
Garibaldi’s life, but her presentation of its main outlines 
and of his domestic relations, is both skilful and attractive. 

The next two books on our list belong to a series called 
‘‘ Heroes of All Time,’’ which will include many of the 
leading historical figures, from Buddha to Queen Victoria. 
The volumes before us are competently done, and bear 
out the view that, for young people at any rate, biography 
is the best approach to history. 

Dr. Pennell’s work 


what Nelson’s genius 


on the Afghan frontier makes 
one of the most stirring chapters in the history of 
missionary enterprise, and it was an excellent plan 


to re-write the story of his life in a form that would 
make it more attractive to young people. Lord 
Roberts wrote in a Preface which he contributed to the 
original biography that Pennell was a man of commanding 
presence, and of extraordinary intellectual attainments, 
devoid of fear, and born to lead in any course of life on 
which he might have embarked. During the twenty years 
that he served as an honorary missionary among the Afghan 
tribes, he never carried a weapon, though he was surrounded 
by men who would have killed him without scruple. With 
his unfailing gentleness and courtesy, there was not a trace 
of anything namby-pamby in his character. He was the 
essence of manliness, and a boy or girl who likes to read 
of remarkable adventures will heartily enjoy the present 
volume. 

It was inevitable that some of the books for young 
people this Christmas should deal with the war, and our 
list closes with two really admirable volumes on that all- 
absorbing topic. This war will undoubtedly be the first 
important recollection of thousands of young people, and 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has compiled an inspiring volume of the 
gallant deeds in which it has been so fruitful. Her aim 
has been to link each tale of heroism with one resembling 
it in past history, and while she shows the increased havoc 
caused by modern scientific engines of destruction, she 
emphasizes the fact that personal valor still remains the 
ultimately deciding factor. Mrs. O’Neill’s book is different 
in scope. She describes it as ‘‘ a history and an explana- 
tion.’’ It begins with a narrative of the events that led 
up to the declaration of war, and after a most informing 
chapter on how wars are fought to-day, it goes on to 
recount the amazing stand made by the Belgians, the march 
of the Germans towards Paris, the war at sea, the Russian 
campaign, and the battle of the trenches. We have little 
doubt that these two books, and especially the latter, will 
be amongst the most popular gift-books for young people this 
Christmas. 





FOR THE VERY YOUNG. 


‘Puss in Boots” and ‘‘The Forty Thieves.” 

‘‘The Sleeping Beauty” and ‘‘Blue Beard.” 

‘‘The Three Bears” and ‘‘ Mother Hubbard.” New Miniature 
Edition of Picture-Booke. By WALTER CRANE. (Lane. 1s, 
net each.) 

‘*Perez, The Mouse.” 
LuIs COLOMA 
HOWARD VYSE. 
net.) 


Adopted from the Spanish of PADRE 
by LApy Moreton. Illustrated by G. 
Uniform with the above. (John Lane. 1s. 


‘Peter Pink-Eye.” By S.H. Hamer and Hagry RouNTREE. 


“ Adventures of Spider and Co.” By %, H. Hamer and 
Harry ROUNTREE. 














“The Four Glass Balls.” 
ROUNTREBE. 

“The Strange Little Girl.’ By BELLA SIDNEY WooLF. 

‘Golden House.” By BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF. 

““Wanted: a King.” By Maccie Browns. The Story-Box 
Series. (Duckworth. 1s. net each.) . 


By S. H. Hamer and HARRY 


“Tommy Tregennis.” By Mary E. PHILLIPs. 


Illustrated by 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE.” (Constable. 5s. nets) 


Were all very little children called upon to say which is 
their favorite story, we imagine that ‘The Three Bears” 
would come out first. It is easy to see why. “The Three 
Bears” tells, with varied and amusing detail, of things 
which we see every day, and which mean for us, whenever we 
do see them, an innocent and familiar material pleasure. 
Chairs, tables, bowls of agreeable food, beds—all of three 
sizes and sorts, and each size and sort with its own special 
virtue. Here is a good basis for a story, and on 
that basis is erected precisely the right structure. There is 
a little girl (=a woman), and she is adventurous and 
inquisitive and predatory and afraid. The three bears—well, 
the bears, with their alarmingness, their guilelessness, their 
admirably efficient materialism, their instant surrender to 
sentiment when they perceive what the intruder on their 
smooth arrangements really is—they (despite the pretence 
of a Mrs. Bruin) surely need no interpretation from us. It is 
a complete picture of life, and a truly fundamental story ; 
for we take leave to call ‘“ The Sleeping Beauty ’’ and “ Blue- 
Beard ’’ variants a more sophisticated sort of thing—the first 
appearance of that “ man-made,” mythical Woman of whom 
now we hear so much. 

In these booklets too many of the ancient tales are put 
into rhyme, and completely spoilt in the process. Even Mr. 
Crane’s pictures could not reconcile us, though ‘“ The Forty 
Thieves ’’ (in prose) goes far in that direction. We question 
strongly the attraction of such very tiny volumes for the age 
they are designed to please. Our three-year-old nephew per- 
sistently rejected them for fatter, far less dainty, objects, with 
pictures falling immeasurably below Mr. Crane’s in charm 
of color and design. ‘“ Perez the Mouse’’ comes to us from 
the Spanish, and begins delightfully. It goes on delightfully, 
too; but the end is sadly disappointing, as indeed Lady 
Moreton, in a note, plainly betrays that she also thinks. 
Padre Luis Coloma forgot all about Perez and Mouse, and 
turned his fascinating little tale into a moral lesson. This 
is not as it should be, and Lady Moreton and we stand not 
alone in feeling it, for the illustrator, too, lost heart, and 
after having done a quantity of enchanting pictures, 
suddenly perpetrated, at page 30, one of the worst we have 
ever seen. But the beginning of Perez is so good that every 
child should hear it, and parents and aunts can use their 
discretion about the untidy end. 

The “Story-Box Series’’ are pretty little books, 
and those illustrated by Mr. Harry Rountree are treasures. 
His pictures are gorgeous in color, and filled with fun and 
understanding of what children (and grown-ups) like to see. 
Mr. Hamer does not so wholly succeed ; he forgets too often 
that he is writing for children—notably in the first of the 
“ Four Glass Balls ” tales, where a mild satire on politicians 
seems intended. Indeed, we thought that in all these glass- 
ball stories he missed a fine opportunity. He does better in 
the “Spider”? book; but Spider is a bad name for a dog, 
and Pink a worse one for a black cat. 

Mrs. Bella Sidney Woolf has not succeeded so well with 
“ The Strange Little Girl ” as she did in 1912 with “ Golden 
House,” which comes to us again in this series, dropping 
sixpence from its original price. ‘Golden House’’ was a 
perfect little tale; “The Strange Little Girl” is —— 
well, it is “ pretty,’’ and therefore insipid by comparison. 
The illustrations by P. B. Hickling, though attractive in 
color, are poor in imagination ; this, in the black-and-white 
half-dozen, is painfully evident. Miss Maggie Browne’s 
‘* Wanted : a King”’ is most ingenious and original] in scheme. 
The nursery-rhyme folk have all, it seems, been traduced by 
an odious personage called Grunter Grim, to whom alone we 
should properly attribute Jack Horner’s self-righteousness, 
Miss Muffet’s cowardice, Bo-Peep’s carelessness, and so on. 
Merle, a little invalid girl, falls asleep and dreams this 
dream, which is told with something of the immortal and 
unsurpassable “ Alice’’ manner. The book, which is the best 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S 
_ NEW BOOKS. 





“AND THAT REMINDS ME. 


Being Incidents of a Life Spent at Sea, in the Andaman 
Islands, in Burma, Australia and India. By STANLEY 
COXON. With 41 Illustrations. Demy &vo. 
12s, 6d. net. An Amusing Volume of Reminiscences. 


ADVENTURES WITH A 
SKETCH BOOK. 


By DONALD MAXWELL. With numerous Illus- 
trations by the Author. Feap. 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


“As interesting and exciting to read as a work of romantic 
fiction.”"—Observer. 


A PLAYMATE OF PHILIP II. 


Being the omg. of Don Martin of Aragon, Duke of 
Villahermosa, and of Dona Luisa de Borja, his Wife. 
By LADY MORETON. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. neb. 


A fascinating account of a little-known personage who was 
one of the most famous figures of his time. 


WITH THE TIN GODS. 


By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT. With 24 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A racy and entertaining account of the adventure of a tin 
prospecting expedition in Northern Nigeria. 


YEAR BOOK OF AMERICAN 
ETCHING, 1914. 


With an introduction by FORBES WATSON. Illus- 
trated with 100 reproductions of etchings shown at the 
annual Exhibition of the Association of American 
Etchers. 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW NOVELS. - nih 


VALLEY OF A THOUSAND HILLS 
By F, E. MILLS YOUNG. 

BUT SHE MEANT WELL 
By WILLIAM CAINE. 

APE’S FACE 
By MARION FOX. 


SHIFTING SANDS 
By ALICE BIRKHEAD. 


THE MAN WITH THE DOUBLE HEART 
By MURIEL HINE 


FIRST COUSIN TO A DREAM 
By CYRIL HARCOURT. 


A DROP IN INFINITY 
By GERALD GROGAN. 


ARCADIAN ADVENTURES 
WITH THE IDLE RICH. 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of “ Literary 
Larses,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


UNDER THE TRICOLOUR. 


By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by B. DRILuIENn. 
With 8 Illustrations in Colour by HELEN McKie. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE REVOLT OF THE 
ANGELS. 


The new volume by ANATOLE FRANCE. Trans- 
lated ~~ Mrs. WILFRID JACKSON. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


THE SILK-HAT SOLDIER, 


and other Poems. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
Paper Wrappers. 1s. net. 


Crown 8vo 
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| Life, Death, and Immortality. 


From ROBERT SCOTT'S List. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE, D. D., 
BISHOP OF EDINBUEGH. 


Being a Brief 
Word of Comfort to the Bereaved during this “Time of 
War. Price 2d. 


| The Gospel of Hope. Cloth, 28, net. 


Complete List of Works by Bishep Walpole jree on application 





By the Rev. Prebendary H. P. DENISON, B.A. 


Author of “ The True Religion,” &c 





VISIONS OF GOD. Cloth, 58. net. 








Common Objections to Christianity. 


By the Rev. C. L. DRAWBRICCE, M.A. Cloth, 5s. net. 
“A defence of Christianity and re ply to the doubts of the sceptics, 
written with a vigorous sincerity.”—Owford Chronicle. 


By the Rev, Canon F. B. MACNUTT, M.A, 
Advent Certainties. Sermons for the Advent 
Season. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Reproach of War. Cloth, 18. 6d, net. 


Complete Cutaloc ve sent post free. 
ip yu po 
London: | ROBERT ‘ScorT, Paternoster Ro Row, E. c. 


By the Ven. ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, D.D. 
Thoughts for Christmas. Pound in artistic 


hoards, silk register, with gilt and colonr design, and an 
Illustration of the Ho y Family, printed in sepia, “18. 6d. net 

* Beautiful both without and within.”—Light. 

“There is mo Death.’’ A New Work on the 
Future Life 1s. 6d. net. 


A Visit to Venice and Other Sketcheé. 
By WILLIAM Wooproorre. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Brightly written sketches, well illustrated.”—Lilerary World 
Dramas and Poems (“econd Series). 

By MAvuRIcE R. KE&ESING. Cloth, 6s. net. 

The Publishers’ Circular says: ‘ This fresh volume from the pen of 
a New Zealand author embraces vi ario us ‘ Meditations and Melodies’ 
written with fervour and sincerit The dramas are well imagined 
and are full of action and s tirring y dialogue.” 

Now Ready—The New Volume of 
BOOK-PRICES CURRENT. 
Volume XXVIII. for 1914. Edited by J. HERBERT SLATER 
Demy 8vo, bu ~_a gilt, 27s. = net 
Detailed Prospect free on apr tion 


ELLIOT STOCK, 7; PATERNOSTER ROW, Ec. 











Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


ETON IN THE ’EICHTIES 


By ERIC PARKER, Author of ‘ 
* Promise of Arden,” &c 
7s. 6d. net. 
Scotsman.—“ Notable men appear in these pages, and the 
customs and habits of the completed Etonian are all lingered over 
with pleasure by the author.’ 


THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES IN SOUTH AMERICA 


By BERNARD MOSES. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net 
Scotsman.—‘ Well studied always and readably written, the 
volumes are sure of a welcome from serious students on both sides 
of the Atlantic.” 


A NEW WORK BY ARTHUR ©. BENSON 


THE ORCHARD PAVILION 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “ 
“From a College Window,” &¢ 
bound in leather. 3s. 6d. net 
Times.—" The little book, very gentle and gracious in manner, 
will set preoccupied minds thinking gratefully again over the 
large and quiet things that lie above the realm of matter and of 
violence.” 


THE GUILT OF LORD COCHRANE In 1814: A Criticism 


By the LORD ELLENBOROUGH, who co- operated with the late 
J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, in ‘Lord Cochrane’s Trial 
before Lord Ellenborough in 1814.” Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





‘The Sinner and the Problem,” 
With 8 Illustrations. Large post 8vo, 


The Upton Letters,” 
Small crown 8vo. Tastefully 


‘NEW 6s. FICTION. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “ ROSE OF THE WORLD.” 


THE WAYS OF MISS BARBARA 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
(2nd Impression in the Press 
Globe.—" A charming story of the good old times. It has all the 
fragrance of romance; and, witbal, humour, pathos, and humanity; 

much of laughter, and a little sadness 
Bookseller.—‘‘ The details of the story, whether in Paris or in 
London or in the country, are throughout portrayed to the life, 
often with the pleasant and whimsical humour which always 

characterise any story which they have to tell.” 


A GREEN ENCLISHMAN, .tzc. STORIES OF CANADA 


oy P. 8. ements Author of “The Fortunes of Christina 
cNa 





Pn —‘*Miss Macnaughtan has the crispness and sense of 
rounding off of the ideal short story writer.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER & C0., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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of the series, is evidently (like its only rival, Mrs. Woolf's 
“Golden House’’) a reprint; for Merle says, on page 77, 
“ We haven’t a King of England, we’ve a Queen.” Mr. Harry 
Furniss’s pictures are now and then delightfully apt and gay. 

Have these who were fortunate enough to read it in 
1912, forgotten “Tommy Tregennis”? We imagine not; 
but they will, if they are like us, read it with the same 
enjoyment in 1914, and look at it with pure rapture. For 
this year, in a slightly more expensive and very handsome 
format, the charming little story has been illustrated by 
Miss M. V. Wheelhouse, now recognized universally as 
“the” artist for a special type of book—that to which 
“Tommy Tregennis’’ belongs. We mean the type of book 
which touches tenderly and humorously and warmly upon 
the warm and humorous and tender ways of life—the type 
of book, whether it be for children or grown-ups, which tells 
of “ first and last things’’—Miss Wheelhouse interprets such 
texts as few illustrators do: she gives to her pictures the 
universal touch by which they might stand alone, yet never 
achieves this through any overshadowing of the author by 
the artist. A beautiful example of her tender and gracious 


art is the picture which faces page 50 in this book. Nor must 


we omit to do justice to the care for detail which makes her 
In every picture there is some touch that 
might, by another illustrator, have been slurred or forgotten ; 
it is her care for these matters which gives her work its 
Dutch quality of an almost devout sense of the dearness in 
daily things. The only error (and this may be the pubiisher’s) 
is the choice for the cover-design. 


work so valuable. 


The picture chosen does 
not “come well” so; we have only to look at it in its right 
place, and that grows obvious. But even this much of fault- 
linding seems churlish in the face of so winning a gift from 
author, artist, and publisher. 





ANNUALS AND OTHERS. 


“ HERBERT AnnuaL” (Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s. net) is always one of the best of the Christmas 
annuals for boys, and this year there‘is no falling off in its 
quality. Mr. Strang, Captain Gilson, Mr. Claude Graham 
White, and other familiar names are to be found on its list 
of contributors, while the subjects include stories of war 
and adventure, and articles on many of the topics about 
which boys like to read. Especially notable are Mr. Aston’s 
account of Waterloo, and a capital story of school-life by 
Mr. Sydney Horler. ‘“ Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Children”’ 
(2s. 6d. net) is another favorite issued by the same publishers, 
and deserving of equal praise, while ‘‘ Blackie’s Children’s 
Annual” (Blackie, 5s.) is this year an especially good number. 
It contains pictures by Mr. H. M. Brock, Mr. Gordon 
3rowne, and Mr. Frank Hart, and among the writers repre- 
sented are Miss Jessie Pope, Mrs. George Wemyss, 
Miss Theodora Wilson Wilson, and Miss Agnes Herbertson. 
“The Champion’ (Partridge, 5s.), under the editorship 
of Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, M.P., is another collection of 
articles and stories that is bound to be a prime favorite. 
Other annuals that hold the place they have won in the 
affections of young people are “The Boys’ Own Annual” 
(Religious Tract Society, 8s.), ‘Chums ’’ (Cassell, 8s.), ‘“‘ The 
British Boy’s Annual” and “The British Girl’s Annual”’ 
(Cassell, 5s. each), ‘‘ Chatterbox” (Wells Gardner, 5s.), and 
“The Wonder Book” (Ward, Lock, 3s. 6d.) 
* * * 

“Tates FroM TurKeY’”’ by Allan Ramsay and Francis 
McCullagh (Simpkin, Marshall, 10s. 6d. net) is a volume of 
unusual interest. It contains the largest printed collection 
of Turkish tales in existence, together with a number of 
characteristic illustrations by the Russian artist, M. V. P. 
Biélkin. The tales were collected by Mr. Ramsay during a 
long residence in Turkey, most of them being told to him by 
the people themselves Part of the volume was published six 
in New York, under another title, but it 
has long been out of print, and the present collection is 
about twice as large as its predecessor. Mr. McCullagh, 
who contributes a lengthy introduction, tells us that even in 
the British Museum Catalogue there is a gap so far as 
Ottoman folk-lore is concerned. That gap is now worthily 
filled, and the humor of some of these folk-tales will come 
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as a surprise to those persons who have regarded the Turk 
as at all times a solemn and impassive person. 
” - * 

ILLustRATED reprints of the classics of English literature 
are somewhat fewer in number this year than usual, though 
anybody in search of attractive editions has a fair selection 
from which to choose. “ Tennyson’s Idylls of the King” and 
“Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare” (Hodder & Stoughton, - 
6s. net each) are a couple of charming volumes, the former 
illustrated in color by Miss Eleanor Brickdale, while the 
pictures in the latter are the work of several leading artists. 
Dickené’s “Christmas Carol”? comes out in two separate 
forms. Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall issue it at the price of 
five shillings, with eight illustrations in color by Miss Honor 
Appleton ; and another edition is issued at half-a-crown by 
Messrs. Chambers, with pictures by Mr. A. J. Keller. Miss 
Appleton appears to us to be the more successful artist of 
the two. There is much of the grace and tenderness of 
Dickens’s fantasy in her delicate and sympathetic drawings. 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “ The Golden Age ” (Lane, 10s. 6d. 
net) finds a good illustrator in Mr. R. J. E. Moony, whose 
blending of fancy and reality gives his pictures an engaging 
quality that is quite in harmony with the spirit of the book. 
Christmas would be quite impossible without a fresh edition 
of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and Messrs. Bell’s edition at half- 
a-crown, with Alice Woodward’s illustrations, is a pleasant 
bock both in appearance and contents. From Messrs, 
Hutchinson we have a new edition of “ Helen’s Babies ”’ (6s.), 
profusely illustrated by Miss Carrie Solomon, and the 
immortal “Tom Brown’s Schooldays’”’ (Black, 3s. 6d.) finds 
a fresh illustrator in Nicol Laidlaw. 

+ * * 

Writers of books for young people have at last dis- 
covered the possibilities of London and its story, and a 
sprinkling of this season’s books is devoted to that subject. 
Mr. A. A. Methley’s “A Child’s Guide to London” 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d. net) is packed with historical and topo- 
graphical information presented in an agreeable manner. In 
addition to chapters such as one might expect on the City, 
St. Paul’s, Westminster, Whitehall, the churches of London, 
and the Zoo, it deals very fully with the National Gallery 
and other museums, and, at the end, takes the reader to 
places of interest in the neighborhood of London, including 
Kew, Hampton Court, Windsor, and an excursion up the 
Thames. In Messrs. Wells Gardner’s “ Treasure House 
Series,’ Mr. Harvey Darton gives us an admirable volume 
on “The London Museums’”’ (2s. 6d. net). He takes us 
about through Lancaster House from the Stone Age Room 
to the Theatrical and Victorian Rooms, with a concluding 
chapter dealing with the exhibits that may be seen in the 
basement. To read the book is to follow the story of London 
in almost all its developments, and those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Darton’s pages will find a double enjoyment in 
visiting Lancaster House. It is everything that a book of 
the type ought to be. Mr. E. L. Hoskins’s ‘ Stories of 
London” (Black, 1s-) is another pleasant volume which is 
calculated to make history more real and vivid to the modern 


child. * * x 


Amone the picture-books for smaller children we find 
a further instalment of the entertaining biography of the 
Peek-a-boos in the “ Peek-a-Boos’ Desert Island ’’ (Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton, 5s. net). The narrative is in 
the hands of Miss Zoé Hoyle, while the doings of her four 
young people and their dog are illustrated in startling style 
by Miss Chloé Preston. Mr. Ernest Aris has this year 
become the historian of “ Pirates Three’’ and “ The Twins 
of Bunnyville ”’ (Cassell, 2s. 6d. each) and has provided each 
book with a series of vivid pictures. ‘‘ The A’s and the K’s” 
(Chambers, 4s. 6d. net) by B. and N. Parker, is dedicated to 
“ children, cats, and dogs that fight,’’ and both verses and 
pictures illustrate the incidents in the combats. Anyone in 
doubt about the best picture-hooks for children in the nursery 
will find it a safe maxim to ask for a selection from Messrs. 
Dean’s publications. In addition to their famous rag-books 
which may be had at anything from six shillings to sixpence, 
the firm issues a series mounted on cotton cloth in stiff 
wrappers, which present serious obstacles to speedy 
destruction. The “Fluffy Cover’’ Series, also to be had 
from the same publishers, has an appearance that cannot 
fail to attract quite young children, 





